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Lights and Shadows of Humane Work... 


SUGARING TIME 
Kenneth and Malcolm, a pair cf horses belonging to a member of the League, stop of their 


own accord at 


this place for their lumps of sugar. 


i) 


WHAT HUMANE 


ae WORKERS ARE DOING ne 


Last month we had a little stir about the cat 
license bill, but it was announced finally that the 
bill was ‘‘killed.”” This is better than to have 
hundreds of cats clubbed to death. As I before 
said, where dogs and cats are licensed the work 
should te carried on by the humane societies, not 
by city officials. 


In connection with this question I will quote Mr. 
O. B. Todhunter of Cincinnati, who says that the 
‘*dog question” is a ‘*perennial puzzle” and-springs 
in most cases from the popular fear of hydrophobia, 
a result of ignorance. He tells his experiences.a 
few years ago in his city: ‘‘I had occasion, in 
my connection with the Humane Society, to be an 
unwilling witness to the painful cruelties practised 
in this connection. Usually a reward of twenty- 
five cents was offered for each unmuzzled dog 
brought to the pound, with practically no ques- 
tions asked. The result was most demoralizing. 
Muzzles were no protection; dogs were seized, 
the muzzles removed and sold,.and the dogs. dis- 
posed of at the pound for the ‘reward.’ Dogs 
were snared with rope and wire nooses, dragged 
along the street by main strength or thrown vio- 
lently into the wagons. Thousands of dogs of 
every grade were thus brought into the board shed 
erected to receive them, and crowded together and 
kept twenty-four hours in the heat, practically 
without food or water, and then were killed. 
After numerous conferences an arrangement was 
reached by which the superfluous dogs should be 
taken up and disposed of by officers of the Ohio 
Humane Society. To this end the dog license or- 
dinance was amended by the Board of Legislation 
so as to give the mayor authority to make such an 
arrangement. The Ohio Humane Society pro- 
vided a dog shelter, with appropriate pens, water- 
ing and feeding arrangements, et cetera, nets for 
handling the dogs, an ambulance with cages for 
their transportation, all the necessary assistants, 
and pays all expenses. 


‘‘Time and experience are necessary to perfect 
the arrangements under which the Dog Shelter is 
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conducted. Certain great improvements may be 
noted: The muzzling of dogs is ended. The tak- 
ing up and removing of the superfluous, stray and 
homeless dogs is now a matter of daily routine 
instead of being crowded into the months of July 
and August, with all the excitement that has here- 
tofore attended it. Street raiding for dogs has 
been abolished. Dogs are taken up in nets and 
transported in cages, and are handled with gentle- 
ness and kindness throughout. At the shelter the 
dogs are carefully housed, fed and watered, and 
kept until homes are found for as many as possible. 


Dogs that are seriously diseased or are vicious or — 


remain homeless and must be killed, are asphyxi- 
ated by gas. People send sick dogs to the shelter 
for treatment. A number have been cured. This 
opens a large field for practical humane work, and 
might in many cases be made a source of revenue. 
Dog fanciers visit the shelter, and have been kind 
enough to say that they are so pleased with what 
they see here that they would, if they had an op- 
portunity, use the shelter as a place for keeping 
their dogs while they themselves: might be. absent 
from home. There is no doubt that, with suitable 
accommodations, many persons would be glad to 


utilize the shelter as an occasional boarding place 


for their pets. This might also be made a source 
of revenue.” 


- 


In discussing the licensing of dogs in our cities 


at one of the yearly conventions of the American 


Humane Association a letter was read from Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton, who is opposed to all killing of 
animals and insists that they should be left on the 


streets to take their chances for life. Mr. Parmlee, 


who lives in the same city with Mrs. Bolton, said: 
‘‘T shall be very brief in what I have to say in re- 
gard to Cleveland. We have thought of adopting 
the plan they have in Cincinnati for taking care of 
the dogs. Mrs. Bolton has written our secretary 
that the dogs give us no trouble, and I very readily 
see the reason why she thinks so. She lives some 
six miles from the heart of our city, in a new 
part and in a very nice neighborhood. She is very 
sympathetic in her nature. She not only would 


not destroy the dogs, but she would destroy no- 


animal life. We have no license in Cleveland, 
and dogs are hunted down and shot by policemen 
often in a very brutal manner. Our superfluous 
dogs should be destroyed in a humane way, and 
we could do it if we had it in our hands.” 


Se ee) 
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Hydrophobia a Rare Disease 


The fear of hydrophobia, however, is the least 
reason why dogs should be licensed, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that the entire back of the 
dog license paper issued to all who have their dogs 
licensed is taken up with warnings of hydrophobia, 
giving certain symptoms, all of which we have 
seen manifested in dogs brought to the League, 
which proved to be the result of prolonged thirst, 
hunger, over-exertion or general abuse. 

Professor Peter, the greatest clinician France 
has produced this century,—a man described as 
the Sir William Gull of Paris,—the able editor of 
the Medical Journal, writes: ‘‘M. Pasteur does 
not cure hydrophobia, he gives it,” and adds: ‘*M. 
Pasteur has been obliged to propagate a belief in 
the frequency of hydrophobia.” . . . And this is 
the much vaunted cure, inflicting agonies inde- 
scribable upon the dog and imposing upon the 
human patient risks too terrible to contemplate, to 
which people blindly rush the moment they are 
bitten by a harmless, self-protecting dog, made 
irritable by neglect, enforced inactivity, fright or 
thirst. The Buisson cure for hydrophobia consists 
in a vapor or Russian bath administered several 
successive days at a sufficient heat to induce copious 
perspiration. A number of English physicians 
have given public expression to their opinions re- 
garding the Buisson treatment. The purport of 
their report is that while they believe that hydro- 
phobia—genuine hydrophobia—is an exceeding 
rare disease, they all unreservedly commend the 
Buisson cure for such a contingency. But more 
and more the consensus of opinion maintained 
by highest medical authorities who have inves- 
tigated this most important subject is that there 
is no such disease, and that in all the thou- 
sands of cases investigated by them no proof has 
been furnished in any single case that has led 
them to believe that death was the result of rabic 
poison—save in those instances where the patient 
has been injected with rabic virus 4 la Pasteur. 


A committee of the English House of Lords re- 
ported in 1887, after taking the highest medical 
and veterinary evidence, that of all diseases that 
afflict humanity hydrophobia is one of the rarest, 
so rare that it does not occur to one person in a 

million; also that the vast majority of dogs re- 
ported mad are suffering from epilepsy or some 


other similar disease. The record of the London 
Hospital a few years ago showed over 2,000 per- 
sons bitten by angry dogs, but no case of hydropho- 
bia resulted. At the Philadelphia dog pound dur- 
ing its twenty-five years of existence about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dogs have been received, 
and the men in charge handling these vagrant dogs 
are frequently bitten, but not one case of hydropho- 
bia has occurred during its history. . . . Dr. Mat- 
thew Woods of Philadelphia, who has been in faith- 
ful quest of the disease for twenty years and who for 
two summers personally visited every case reported 
in that city, asserts that he has never seen the 
disease in man or animal. In his valuable pam- 
phlet, Mimetic Diseases, he writes : ‘‘We are aware 
that dread and inability to swallow water, -associ- 
ated with convulsive movements and psychic mani- 
festations, are common features of at least thirty 
other diseases besides hydrophobia.” Dr. Joseph 
W. Hearn asserts: ‘‘I am of opinion that the bite 
of a dog is no more dangerous than the scratch of 
a pin or the puncture of an infectious nail, but be- 
cause of exaggerated printed and oral accounts 
the picture of hydrophobia is so stamped upon the 
public mind that the thought of it after being 
bitten by a dog throws imaginative people into 
such panics of nervous excitement that they un- 
consciously reproduce its symptoms.” . 


Miss Georgiana Kendall of New York-in an ad- 
mirable paper on The Witchcraft of To-day writes : 
‘‘A close student of mental phenomena suggests 
that some subtle transference of thought and anxi- 
ety from attendants in charge may not unlikely 
account for the symptoms of hydrophobia in a 
child or . The muzzling order, pro- 
posed to stamp out hydrophobia, must tend to feed 
the flame it purposes to extinguish. For as dogs 
perspire solely through the mouth, this irritating 
contrivance, unless very loose, checks perspiration 
and prevents the full natural relief of panting. We 
can ruin the best temper in the world if we try 
hard enough; and I know of no way that will ac- 
complish this so effectually as a chain and ken- 
. Neither hydrophobia nor its distressing 
‘No germ of 
Such is the 


infants 


Nelo cate, 
symptoms are inherent in the dog. 
rabic poison has as yet been found.’ 
verdict, crucially obtained and rendered. 
own ignorance and misdemeanor towards them we 
must find the raison d’étre of this their grave dis- 
temper.” 


In our 
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Dog License Bill 

If the back of our dog license ticket had on it 
instructions how to shelter and feed a dog, and laid 
stress on keeping fresh water where he could get 
it night or day, that would be far more to the 
purpose than putting into the minds of dog owners 
the fear that a dog is going mad if he is dull, 
sullen, restless, froths at the mouth, et cetera, all 
_of which might be simply the signs of a bad attack 
of indigestion or a stage of distemper. ‘There 
should also be a note on this ticket or paper to the 
effect that licensed dogs must never be allowed on 
the streets without a collar; otherwise how is one 
to know whether a dog has an owner or is home- 
less? Certainly our dog license bill might be 
greatly improved upon. 


The New York Times gives the following ac- 
count of the way in which lost dogs are er 
of in Paris and London: 

A lethal chamber for the destruction of lost dogs 
Thirty 
condemned dogs are placed in a cage, which is 


has been provided for the Paris pound. 


drawn on to a platform, which, by hydraulic force, 
sinks about six feet into the earth and is hermet- 
ically closed. Carbonic acid gas is turned on, and 
in the space of forty seconds every dog dies with- 
out a struggle. By the old system — the use of 
common gas — the dogs suffered sometimes two or 
three minutes. In the London pounds an ad- 
mixture of carbonic acid gas being used, which is 
one of the most powerful anesthetics known, chlo- 
roform is superfluous. The cost of the Paris lethal 


chamber is almost $1,930. 


Bird Slaughter 

The Springfield Republican of aoe 26 has 
a letter from Eugene B. Willard of Revere, Massa- 
chusetts, in which he states that an extract from 
the bulletin of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
shows that there were 40,000 terns (sea gulls) 
caught off Cape Cod in a single season for the ex- 
Also 
1,000,000 reedbirds were caught in a single month 
The reedbird is the bobolink, 
and everyone who knows anything about birds 
must feel that it is a very great disaster to have a 
bird that is so beautiful in plumage and so sweet 
a singer exterminated for the sake of a.cruel fash- 
ion. A writer in Forest and Stream says that 
during a period of four months 70,000 birds were 
supplied New York dealers from a single village. 


press purpose of decorating women’s hats. 


near Philadelphia. 


The Journal of Zodphily, June, 1900, says that 
more than 20,000 humming birds and more than 
4,000 birds of paradise have recently been offered 
at sales in London. 


It seems as if no comment in regard to this 
would be necessary, but when one thinks of women 
encouraging such a wicked waste of life as this 
the question arises, What is going to become of 
this country if such women are the mothers of the 
What can be the influence of 
How can we 


next generation? 
such women upon their children? 
look for unselfishness, thoughtfulness, tenderness, 
or even good sense from such sources? The ques- 
tion is a distressing one and we lay it on the table. 


It is pleasant to turn from the cruelty of many 
women to the benevolence of one who is trying to 
counteract this great evil of destruction of birds. 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes has started a fund for 
the protection of native birds by giving $3,000. 
If the fund is sufficiently large for the purpose 
many varieties of work will be taken up in con- 
nection with this question, and influence brought 
to bear upon the evil before we have to lament the 
loss of many species of our feathered friends. 


The Beef ‘Trust 

The Congregationalist says : 
are about the only persons who contemplate with 
unruffled serenity the machinations of the beef 
trust. They are like the old lady who sat unmoved 
through an affecting funeral service, and after- 
wards explained her composure by saying that she 
didn’t belong to the same parish with the de- 


‘‘The vegetarians 


ceased.” 


A Touching Letter 


“T write asking you as a favor to send the Carver street 
man to do away with my poor cats, as I have lost my work 
and cannot afford to feed them any longer. I have done 
for them all winter, and now I am forced to move. There 
are nine in all, so if you please send for them I would be 
greatly pleased. I cannot afford to pay.” 


The story connected with this request is that the 
writer went out to work in restaurants and picked 
up starving cats wherever she found them. She 
suid she had sent to the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and had an 
agent put out of the way a number of her poor 
waifs, but she very much disliked the suffering 
caused by the cyanide, so sent for our agent on ac- 
count of her preference for chloroform. Every 
one of the nine cats was diseased and seven were 
females. : 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE a 


Stories from a Ranch. By Z. A. W. 


The following very interesting story was sent 
me by one of the members of the League, and Iam 
going to give it as written me for the entertain- 
ment of all our readers : 

‘¢While sympathizing entirely in your efforts to 
impress the public mind with the proper apprecia- 
tion of the moral quality of our fourfooted friends, 
I would like to put in a word for our twofooted 
creatures who are generally supposed not to have 
sense of any kind. | 

**] belong to that small but hopeful class of busi- 
ness men who firmly believe a life devoted to the 
energetic pursuit of commerce in an eastern city, 
Boston by preference, peculiarly fits them for suc- 
The 
family assenting without too much enthusiasm, we 


cessfully managing a ranch in the far West. 


purchased a ranch in the foothills of California, 
situation and climate being everything that could 
be desired. 
spontaneously from every member of the family; 
but to begin with and not to become rich too rap- 
idly, and also, possibly, because no one knew any- 


Money-making suggestions came 


thing about it, we decided that turkeys presented » 


the greatest margin of profit and speediest return. 
The profit we have not seen, but our experience 
has been frequently startling and always instruc- 
tive: 

‘One of the first things we found out was that a 
mother turkey would invariably lead her brood of 
young (curiously tender and unfit for exposure) 
into the meadow, where, entangled in the wet 


grass, she would, before many days, lose the 
whole. One day the mother of fifteen walked sol- 
emnly up to the house with the sole remaining 
turkey of the brood on her back. How she man- 
aged to induce the little thing to get up on her back 
and stay there till she reached the hause we never 
knew, but on her arrival she surrendered her burden 
to me with the remark (so it seemed) that I might 
see if I could do any better. I accepted the re- 
sponsibility and brought the infant up by hand. 
“If any one thinks a two ounce turkey doesn’t 
know anything, he makes a mistake. It knows 
lots. This little mite at one attached itself to me 


and became my constant companion. His partic- 
ular delight was to sit in the palm of my hand and 
be carried round the house and catch flies on the 
windows. He kept the house about clear of flies. 
When I went on long walks, I put him ina box for 
safe keeping, and when, on my return, | opened 
the box, he greeted me with loud shrieks of delight 
and at once got into my hand. 

‘(He grew up to bea beautiful bird and we called 
him Dandy Jim. 


He followed me everywhere, and when I 


We were always the warmest 
friends. 
sat down he always nestled close to me, delighted 
to have me put my arm round him and stroke his 
feathers. | 

‘¢The second summer Dandy Jim was irregular in 
his attendance, began to make long absences, was 
very hungry when he returned, looked attenuated, 
and excited our fears that he had some secret 
malady; but one. day he appeared followed by ten 
infant turkeys, and then only did we know that 
Dandy Jim was a female and a mother. Words 
were too feeble to express our amazement. Dandy 
was evidently delighted with the impression he had 
made (we never changed his name and always 
called her he), but he most unfortunately followed 
the.instincts of his race and took his children down 
into the wet grass, where they all miserably perished 
but one. This one he brought up to the house, 
and we helped him in every way to take care of it, 
giving both choice food and a box to sleep in at 
night. One day we heard him wailing loudly, and 
hurrying down, found the little turkey dead. 
Dandy was inconsolable ; he mourned and refused 
to be comforted. Two days after we found him 
dead under the fig trees. Dandy Jim had died of 
a broken heart. 


An Intelligent Horse 


Two children, Agnes and Pauline Bain of Tip- 
ton, Indiana, their ages fourteen and eleven years, 
attempted to ford Cicero creek on horseback, 
March 14. The horse stumbled, and the girls 
were thrown into the water. Pauline had sunk 
twice, when her sister caught her by the hair, and 
the horse swam to them. ‘The elder girl caught 
him by the tail with one hand, held on to her 
sister with the other, and the horse swam to land. 
He then started for home at a gallop, attracted 


the attention of his owner by neighing excitedly, 


and then, whirling around, ran in the direction of 
the children with the parents in pursuit. When 


_. imply. 
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the children were found, more or less exhausted, 
the faithful animal ran up to them, exhibiting every 
evidence of pleasure. Mr. Bain now refuses to 
sell him at any price, and says that at the death of 
the animal ‘ta monument will mark his grave.” 


gs Party of Tramps 


This story, taken from the St. Louis Republic, 
is not new, but has been biding its time with other 
selected matter, and was cherished because it is 
given apparently in good faith as a true record of 
dogs’ intelligence. 

‘¢Kirkwood was entertained yesterday by a tramp 
who was a most peculiar specimen. He had a lot 
of dogs which he had collected during his trip 
from Kansas City east, and he had these trained as 
In this way the animals secured 
his and their own food. The dogs would not 
carry off any honors at the dog show. In all there 
were six of them. One might have been three or 
four generations back a water spaniel. ‘T'wo others 
were small short-haired dogs that might be classed 
as fox terriers. The other three animals were 
larger and had been picked up along the Missouri 
Pacific somewhere between Jefferson City and 
Kirkwood. 

‘¢The tramp, who gave his name as Charles Os- 
born Hernsley Smith, to distinguish himself, he 
said, from other Smiths, struck Kirkwood about 
The dogs filed after him in line, 
If one of them saw a local 


expert beggars. 


noon yesterday. 
like so many soldiers. 
animal and attempted to break formation in order 
to make friends, the tramp would turn on him ina 
severe manner and say, ‘Right dress!’ The dog 
would line up like a well behaved private. 

‘‘Charles, et cetera, Smith came to Kirkwood 
station ands at him down outside. The dogs all 
ranged about him. After resting a while the queer 
party started out to get dinner. The way this was 
done was simple enough. The tramp would go to 
a butcher shop. There, after forming the animals 
in line, he would give the signal and all would 
bark in unison. The dogs would bark standing 
up and then bark sitting down, then all turn around 
together and bark. 

‘This sort of thing soon attracted a crowd, and 
these were so well pleased that the dogs or the 
tramp did not lack for food. Smith seems as pe- 
culiar a man as his mastery over animals would 
He is young and talks as if he had had 


a good education. He referred to his vagrant ex- 


istence as a mode of amusement. In a casual way 
he said he had been all sorts of things, but™had 
failed to find any enjoyment in making money, and 
had therefore quit trying. : 

‘He remained about Kirkwood until about two 
o'clock. Then he and his queer family walked 
leisurely east along the railroad track.” 


Reginald’s Cushion. By Mrs. Mary Johnson 


A lady living in an Ohio village had a present 
of a fine mastiff that had been raised in Maine. 
She was very kind to him, and of course easily 
won his love and obedience. He delighted to go 
with her in her walks, and in every possible way 
showed his loyalty and devotion. 

One day she had another gift sent her from 
Maine, a balsam pillow. It was very fragrant, 
and she was pleased. After showing it to the 
family, she put it among the pillows on her bed. 
The mastiff had stood by while it was handed 
round, and kept sniffing at it as if he liked the 
odor of the balsam very much. 

He usually slept nights on a rug at the door of 
the lady’s room, but seldom went upstairs in the 
daytime. Within a day or two, however, her 
door having been left open or ajar, she went up- 
stairs, and there was the immense dog lying on 
the dainty white coverlet, with his head on the 


balsam pillow; he was fast asleep, and the picture 


of absolute content. She made him get down and 
gave him a serious lecture, but from that day, 
though affectionate and faithful as ever, he seemed | 
to have cast off all idea of obedience so far as the 
cushion was concerned. She moved it from one 
place to another, one room to another; but wher- 
ever the balsam went there went the dog. 

At last she began to pity him, he wanted it so 
much and felt so badly when it was taken away 
‘‘Poor doggie,” she said, ‘‘he has so 
There 
are so few things I can give him if I would, he 
shall have this for his own.” 

She really gave him the balsam pillow and he 
was delighted. He slept on his rug every night, 
with that for his head, a happy doggie. 


from him. 
few pleasures in his life compared to mine. 


A woman was going to turn out a cat she had 
had seven years because he had become offensive 
about the house, but she was urged to send him to 
us instead of driving him away on the streets. 


/ 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


In giving the common experiences of humane 
work as we live them and hear them from week to 
week the pathetic undoubtedly predominate. 
lives of our fourfooted friends are more apt to be 
tragic than even of commonplace significance. 
_The world has not yet begun to realize this; it 
is only growing to the knowledge slowly, and 
those who possess it are overweighted with the 
burden cf what they know. 

A cheerful society woman once said to me: 
**Don’t see these things! Don’t listen to them! 
I never see anything that isn’t agreeable.” This 
was a happy philosophy for her to live by, but an 
intensely selfish atiitude. It is only because of 
those who see and hear, even though it saddens 
their life, that wrongs are righted, justice done, 
the weak uplifted and cared for, the miserable 
and the suffering made more comfortable. 

Therefore we have no right to shut our eyes 
or our ears to those evils that exist and need to be 
put down. Most truly has Ruskin said: ‘*He 
who is not actively kind is cruel.” ; 


“I wrote last week about two little kittens brought 
to Carver street by a policeman who took them 
from a man called Curbstone Mary who was ar- 
rested for stealing while on his way to bring the 
helpless little creatures to the League. I felt a 
desire to know more about this man, and as I was 
passing the rooms on Tremont street where the 
clerks employed by the city attend to penal insti- 
tution work I stepped in and, seeing no one there 
excepting one man sitting at his ease, thought it a 
good time to tell my little story of a prisoner’s 
kind heart and ask information. I asked this clerk 
if he could tell me anything about Curbstone Mary. 
He answered very brusquely: ‘‘No. You must get 
his real name.”’ I said: ‘‘I was interested in him 
because he showed such a kind heart. He was 
arrested while on his way to the Animal Rescue 
League to bring some kittens—” ‘‘I don’t care 
anything about that,” blurted out the clerk. ‘¢Oh,” 
I replied, ‘‘I thought you might be interested to hear 
the story about his arrest, but evidently you don’t 
care for animals.” ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘I don’t care 
anything about them.” ‘*Then,” I quietly and 


The 
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politely returned, ‘‘I think you are quite unfit to 


keep a position where you have any authority over 


men’; and I went out, disgusted with the man’s 
wholly uncalled for rudeness, but also with an ache 
in the heart to think what hard, rough, unfeeling 
men are sometimes put in positions of authority 
where a refined man with some sympathy could 


do so much better work. 


A Rescued Collie 

One of the most interesting and gratifying inci- 
dents of the League's work last month was the 
capture of a wild, homeless female collie in 
Roxbury. For over six weeks our agents, Mr. 
Macdonald and Mrs. Evans, had been taking trips 
when opportunity offered to the haunts where 
this poor animal was seen, and at least a dozen 
efforts were made to find her but with no success 
until last week. 

Women living in that neighborhood had re- 
ported the collie as running all day, hunted some- 
times by crowds of boys who shouted at her and 
tried to catch her until she had grown so wild and 
savage that no one dared approach her. One 
pitying neighbor appealed to a police officer to do 
something to end the dog’s misery and he is re- 
ported to have replied to this effect,—that there 
was nothing he could do—he had no right to 
shoot her, the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals ‘*would not bother 


to catch her,” and Schenk ‘thad troubles enough 


9) 


of his own,” so the dog continued to run wild, 
and was fast becoming a source of terror. 

On the Sunday previous to her capture the boys 
found out she had puppies under some doorsteps, 
and they tormented her so that several neighbors 
determined to put a stop to it and went to the 
police station. The result of this was that some 
man came in a wagon, went to the steps and suc- 
ceeded in pulling out from this hiding-place four 
little puppies—the poor mother’s all. She, in 
her desperation, jumped out over the puppies and 
escaped, and’ the man went away without her. 
She came back, however, to her only shelter, only 
to find that she had been bereaved of all her little 
ones, It was 
then that Mrs. Evans happened to have time again 
to look the dog up, and hearing what had befallen 
her and how she was hiding under the steps, she 
telephoned to Carver street and Mr. Macdonald at 
once hastened to the spot. 


not one was left to comfort her. 
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It was getting dark, so dark that a lantern was 
necessary. Of course a crowd of men and boys 
at once surrounded the steps, but our two agents 
a humane man and a humane woman—work- 


ing together in pity for the suffering dog, after 


much difficulty dragged her out and fastened her 
with a rope, but in the poor. creature’s terror and 
desperation she bit Mr. Macdonald on his foot 
and hand. 

She struggled to escape until she was so ex- 
hausted that.she fell over on her side, and then, 
as our society is not rich enough to have an ambu- 
lance, Mr. Macdonald lifted the collie in his arms 
and carried her to the car, a considerable distance ; 
also he had to carry her again when he left the 
car, as she would not be led. 

A few days after this happened that wild, neg- 
lected creature, feared by a whole neighborhood, 
was quietly walking about our League parlors, 
among the cats, kittens and visitors, gentle as a 
lamb. She laid her head on my lap, and seemed 
glad to be fondled. While she is still suffering 


from being robbed of all her puppies, yet we hope 


to restore her to comfort, and some time when she 
has got used to home life to find a home for her 
where she will be cherished and safely guarded 

No one seems to know her past history, but the 
children say she was ‘‘left” by a family moving 
away — left to all these weeks of hunger, abuse, 
misery, which, had it not been for the persever- 
ing, patient efforts of our two agents, might have 
resulted in a still greater tragedy, like that of the 
deserted dog in Malden who was hunted, stoned 
and shot at until killed by a lingering, painful 
death. When will the law rise up with its strong 
arm and prosecute all families who move and 
leave or in any other way desert a dog or cat? 
Would that it might be soon. 


A Motherly Dog 

One day last winter John Oliver, who lives near 
Rochester, New York, was aroused by his St. 
Bernard dog scratching at the door. - The dog in- 
duced his master to follow him to his kennel, where 
Mr. Oliver found a baby afew months old. ‘*The 
child was covered with straw and quite warm, 
showing that the dog had warmed it by nestling 
his own body close to that of the child. Tracks 
in the snow proved that Nero had dragged the in- 
fant from a snowdrift almost a mile from the Oli- 
ver farm,” where it had doubtless been abandoned. 


either. 


Two Recent Letters 

‘¢We have here a tramp cat who had four kit- 
tens three weeks ago. The mother cat has hung 
around here a great deal, but I thought it hada 
home somewhere. I spoke about her to your 
agent when she came to take away our sick kitty. 
The agent at that time removed a leather strap 
from her neck (the tramp cat’s neck I mean) ; per- 
haps she will remember the circumstance. Three 
weeks ago I noticed this kitty, whom we had 
named Mrs. Muggins, in our ash-barrel with two 
kittens, and a pouring rain beating down on them. 
We turned the barrel on one side, put in some 
carpet in a basket and covered the barrel with an 
old enamel cloth. But there was no comfort for 
Mrs. Muggins, for strange cats came and annoved 
her; so we removed her to the cellar that is dry © 
and a furnace in it, and two more kittens were 
born. It rained for a week, so I have had them 
ever since. 
one other cat here I would like to send them away. 
They are pretty kitties; three are males. Mrs. 
Muggins seems to be a nice cat. I like her better 
than the one who is here, but that one belongs to 
our domestic, who adores it. It is ugly,and spits 
at every one else and don’t like these little kittens 


No one claims them, and as we have 


Please let me hear from you.” 


‘¢] write to you to see if you can give me an 
y y hy 


information in regard to my cat. He has a humor 


and has had for eight months, but seems perfectly 


well every other way, eats well, but only meat, 
fish and milk; is two years old and a male cat. 
The sores make him so nervous he starts all of a 
sudden and runs through the house as if he was 
crazy. Last summer he was near crazy with fleas, © 
and I saw in the Globe an article which said to rid 
a cat of fleas get: five cents worth of pulverized 
camphor and rub it on the cat and put him in a 
bag and tie it up (all but head) and in ten minutes 
take it out and all fleas would be in bag. Well, I 
tried it three times. It was a grand thing for the 
fleas, but my cat has been in this condition ever 
I did not notice the sores before. Could 
I am pretty sure it is not the 


since. 
that have done it? 
mange. We give him catnip frequently, also a 
dose of sweet oil once in a great while. Now can 
you tell me what it is, and what I can do to cure 
him, and if you do not know, can you perhaps tell 


me where I can find out? I enclose a stamp for 


reply. 


bring him in. 


If you could tell me by secing him I could 
He still has fleas.” 
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HELPS 


FOR TEACHERS e 


A Word to Teachers 


It is the great desire of the editor of this paper 
to give teachers some assistance in advancing hu- 
mane education, and if the teachers themselves 
who receive this paper would send word what they 
are doing in this kind of work it would be an en- 
couragement to the editor and a help for other 
teachers. 

In talking with a teacher the other day I found 
that she felt it was putting a pressure upon her 
that she could not bear to ask her to introduce hu- 
mane teaching among the other lessons she was 
obliged to carry on, but she did not quite under- 
stand my purpose. As I look at the matter, a 
teacher can introduce humane education with her 
_ other lessons and do an immense amount of good 
if she has the interests of our fourfooted friends 
and the birds at heart. I know of a school teacher 
in Canton, Massachusetts, who for a number of 
years has so carefully instilled into her children 
the lessons of kindness to all living things without 
taking any time that belonged to other studies and 
without giving herself extra work, that her children 
are devoted to the cause of humanity. ‘The boys 
will not rob birds’ nests or stone squirrels, the girls 
know that they ought to feed their pet kitten and 
their dog, and this sentiment of kindness doubtless 
makes the children in their family relations much 

more easily dealt with. 

Nearly all school teachers have certain times 
when they read stories to the children, and these 
stories might certainly once or twice in the week 
be on humane subjects. 
lessons, and such little paragraphs as I shall give 
in this paper every month could be used for that 
purpose, or they could be the theme of composi- 
tions. In such ways lessons of kindness could 
be impressed on the children. If a teacher is 
interested in humane education she can find chances 
enough to introduce it. 


Colorado School Laws 


In the state of Colorado the school laws have 
been amended to include humane treatment of 
animals in lessons not less than ten minutes twice 


They also have language | 


a week, and an exceilent leaflet for teachers has 
been prepared by Helen L. Grenfell, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, from which we take the 
following extracts : 

‘‘It has been well said that the education of one’s 
head, without the training of the heart, simply in- 
creases the power for evil, and it is with pleasure 
that I call the attention of our teachers to the law 
passed by the Thirteenth General Assembly of 
Colorado, requiring that two lessons a week, of 
not less than ten minutes’ duration each, concern- 
ing humane treatment of animals, shall be given 
In order to make this line of 
instruction effective it is necessary that a teacher 


in every school. 


should seize every opportunity to inculcate hu- 
mane lessons, and there is a never-ceasing oppor- 
tunity through the everyday life of the child and 
the teacher. Abstract lessons are ineffective for 
the young in all ethical lines, and the teacher 
should, therefore, lead the child to observe and 
report his own experiences, and should, in return, 
through interesting stories of conditions actually 
existing, illustrative of cruelty through ignorance 
as well as maliciousness, train him to a thorough 
appreciation of his duty towards animals. He 
should be shown that humanity means civilization, 
and cruelty barbarism, and it will be found that, 
if the lesson is well learned, the child who is kind 
to animals will never forget his obligations to other 
children. The underlying principle in connection 
with this work is not that we are trying to prevent, 
simply, the suffering of animals, but the moral 
degradation of the person who causes the suffer- 


ing. 


‘The work of humane education may be cor- 
related with the usual school studies. It naturally 
is joined with work in literature, reading, nature 
study, language and ethics. While this entire 
line of work is one in which the originality of the 
teacher may especially be shown, so far as meth- 
ods and accomplishments are concerned, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made: 

‘‘HHave pupils recite memory gems or read 
poems by standard authors touching upon the 
subject. 
ples. 
are excellent publications especially designed for 
the purpose. 


Nearly every great author offers exam- 
For supplementary and other readings there 


In connection with language work, 
stories told or read may be reproduced, or original 
compositions be written on appropriate subjects 
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given by the teacher or from incidents in the 
child’s own experience. 

‘‘Through nature study an excellent opportu- 
nity is given to teach habits of kindness to animals, 
and the teacher should lead the child to observe, 
write about and talk about common animals, to 
notice their habits and to learn and care for them 
properly. He should be fully shown the depend- 
ence of human kind upon animals for comfort 
and convenience, and the obligation of human 
kind, in return, to provide food, shelter and affec- 
tion for them. 

‘‘In connection with art, instructive pictures of 
animals by standard artists may be shown, and 
Those of Rosa 


Bonheur and Landseer are among the many. 


will invariably interest the child. 


‘‘If mothers’ meetings are held in the district 
the subject should be brought up for discussion, 
and the cooperation of those attending should be 
secured, since the home sympathy and influence is 
most important in the work. 

‘‘Some person of prominence may be invited 
to address the pupils on the humane treatment 
of animals, in connection with some special pro- 
Since Bird Day 


is now very generally observed in connection with 


gram, or as a distinct lecture. 


Arbor Day throughout the state, such an address 
would be especially appropriate at that time. 
‘‘Kindness to ‘animals and details concerning 
proper methods of treating and caring for domes- 
tic animals should be taught directly by talks 
from the teacher, who should thoroughly inform 
herself upon the subject.” | 


‘‘What has been the experience of those who 
have Mr. 
Brady, a humane worker in Columbus, Ohio. 
‘‘Children taught kindness to animal only, be- 


watched humane teaching?” asks 


come not only kind to animals, but also more kind 
to one another. In France so much value has 
been attached to this kind of instruction that the 
minister of education of Paris has ordered pub- 
lications teaching it to be circulated in the schools, 
and large numbers of societies have been formed 
of youth and children not to dissect, but to pro- 


tect, the lower animals from cruelty. 


‘‘Listen to the wise man speaking of the ant, 
‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, 
The direction is, consider her 
ways, or. study her ways—not pierce her body 


and be. wise.’ 


with a pin or fix it to a frame and call yourself 
No, not that, consider her ways 
—see the toiler, the bread winner, the burden 
bearer, the creature of industry—behold its store- 
house in which provisions are laid away for the 
dark day that draweth near, see the care for the 
home and family, the protection for the young, 
the feeling of love and tenderness displayed, the 
heroism, fortitude and courage exhibited. Be- 
hold, these are not learned by the aid of the micro- 
scope examining the dead body of the ant, but by 
‘Consider 


a naturalist. 


observing the busy, active creature. 


\? 2? 


her ways, and be wise 


A Child saved by a Dog 


An interesting and touching story is told by the 
New York Times of a dog named Nero that has 
He 
belonged at one time to the ‘‘Tenderloin station’ 


just lost his life in saving that of a little girl. 


where he was carried about ten years ago bya 
policeman who picked him up in the street, and he 
Five 
years ago, as he was becoming rather feeble, he 
was given to William Taylor of 159 West Thirtieth 
street. The dog was very fond of little children, 
and has often saved them from being run over. 


became the mascot of the station house. 


Recently a little girl named Rena was playing 
with other children in the street in front of her 


home when a heavily loaded coal team came rat- — 


tling along and was upon the children before it 
was seen by them. All the children excepting Rena 
managed to get out of the way. The driver tried 
in vain to stop, and Rena surely would have been 
run over had not the dog darted in front of the - 
horse and knocked the child out of the way. 

This is another of the many instances where a 
faithful dog. meets his death in saving the life of 
some member of a family who perhaps has little 
appreciated his devotion while he lived. | 


Another Life Saver 


On March. 1, while Henry Steiner was ferrying 
his sister across the flooded lowlands in a boat, at 
Middletown, New York, the boat was overturned 
by a cake of ice, and the girl was in great danger 
of drowning, whereupon the ‘large family New- 
foundland dog, which had been watching from the 
shore, jumped in, seized the girl by the shoulder 
and brought her to land.”’ 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


‘If a man hath friends he must show himself 


friendly.” 


' The least we can do for our useful friends, the ~ 


domestic animals, is to give them wise and kind 
care every day. 


Simple Treatment for Dogs or Cats 

In slight ailments leave cats or dogs to nature, 
and do not try to dose them with disagreeable 
medicines. 

Do not force them to eat if they seem to dislike 


to eat, but give a teaspoonful of sweet oil two or 


three times a day. 

You may give a mild dose of castor oil, a 
cathartic pill of cascara or something that might 
be given to a child. 

_Homeeopathic remedies are much used for cats 
and dogs. Fora cold give aconite and belladonna 
pellets, two or three once an hour, and keep the 
animal in a room neither too hot nor too cold, 
using the same care you would for a child. 

Nux vomica may be given for stomach trouble 
or bad breath. To large dogs you can give as 
many pellets as to an adult person. | 


Mrs. E. N. Barker, who has charge of the 
Mutual Exchange department in the Cat Journal, 
Palmyra, New York (an admirable publication), 
advises homceopathic remedies for cats particu- 


larly, and says she uses most frequently the third 


potency, but of arsenicum the sixth. She sug- 
gests also giving a little capsule of salt once a 
week, but probably this would depend somewhat 
upon whether the cat has food that is salted. 


In an article on Feeding Mothers and Babies 
' Mrs. Barker gives in the Cat Journal her treatment 


of the long-haired or angora cat and her kittens, 


and this treatment might equally apply to the 
short-haired or common cat. I will quote just a 


few suggestions from her interesting article. 


‘*But in the meantime what to feed the mother? 
See always that her bowels are normal, give a 
sprinkle of sulphur now and then over her meat, 
a dose of homeopathic nux vomica in her drink- 
ing water (for three or four consecutive days) 


freshened once in twenty-four hours. If a slight 
cold has been taken, or in case of an attack of ear 
Remem- 
ber that medicine given to the mother the kittens 


also partake of. 


canker, give mercurius in the same way. 


Let her food be plenty of meat, 
raw and cooked, with powdered and softened dog 
biscuit and finely minced vegetables; ringing the 
changes on liver to keep the digestion in order. 
This four times a day with well prepared baby 
food in between, first upon getting up in the morn- 
ing, again at ten o’clock and at four in the after- 
noon and the last thing before going to bed, say 
at nine or ten o’clock. 

‘‘Do not forget the supply of grass; your cat 
deprived of the liberty to graze herself must 
always have provided for her delectation a sod of 
a long coarse variety. Then as the kittens grow, 
if they do not take quickly to other food, give the 
mother an extra feed at night of meat, eggs, 
chicken or some other dainty. 


‘‘T do not find that the kits begin to eat much 
I let them do as 
they like, putting the food there and inviting them 


before a month or five weeks. 


to partake by dipping a finger in the plate and 
putting their wee noses into it; they then lick the 
food off and will often continue licking my finger. 
Dipped in again and again, they may be induced 
in time to put in their noses themselves. I experi- 
ment a little; I often think that I have one entirely 
taught, when the little minx will not go near the 
saucer again for a week. I use a preparation of 


barley, prepared with milk and a dash of sugar, 


for my wee kittens; also a little water. Make it 
as one does cornstarch. This produces good 
strong, vigorous babies and kittens. Mellin’s 


food, malted milk or any of the good baby foods 
are useful. At four or five weeks I offer a very 
little finely chopped raw meat. I hereafter give 
this once a day, gradually increasing the quantity, 
till at six or seven weeks I give once a day a 
generous meal, varying it with bread and gravy 
or dog biscuit, also shredded cooked meat or soft 
I like 


them to nurse as long as the mother allows, as this 


eggs, but the main food is still the barley. 


engenders content as well as stamina. 


‘While I firmly believe in a meat dietary for 
carnivorous animals even when domesticated, I do 
not believe in one wholly meat for young kittens. 
Meat overstimulates and gives rise to irregularities 
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of stomach and digestion, which certainly invite 
worms and other troubles. I consider one meat 
meal per day sufficient for several months of a 
kitten’s earlier life. Give dog biscuit and eggs 
raw and cooked, light puddings, custards, et cetera, 
just as one would feed a human child. I learned 
such a good way of cooking meat. Cut the meat 


into two-inch bits, covered with cold water and left 


for an hour more or less, then a dash of salt 


(never neglect salt in your cat’s food), set it on 
the back of the stove where it will simmer (never 
boil a minute) for a half hour or so; it is then 
‘tender, rare and good. Liver I boil in the same 
way. Kittens are nearly always constipated at 
the time of change from mother’s milk to outside 
varieties of food. A sprinkle of sulphur on bits 
of raw meat, liver give cautiously (and the other 
extreme guarded against), a few drops of olive oil 
given from a medicine dropper or a spoon will 
guide them aright. If mucus is observable in-the 
kitten’s movements it means worms. Then give 
homceopathic cina several times a day, or castrique 


or gastro vermes.”’ 


The Show Dog 

Mr. H. W. Huntington,,author of My Dog and 
I, has presented the Animal Rescue League with 
his beautifully illustrated and valuable book en- 
titled The Show Dog. Every breed of dog is de- 
scribed and illustrated. ‘The character of the book 
may be judged by extracts from his chapter on the 
present favorite,—the bull terrier. ; 

Origin.—This is admittedly a cross between 
the bulldog and the English terrier. : 

Uses.—Formerly as a fighting dog. At pres- 
ent it is used for vermin and as a companion it 
has no superior, being kind, gentle and exceed- 
ingly honest and loyal. 


Standard 

Head.—Long, flat and wide between the ears, 
tapering to the nose without cheek muscles. There 
should be a slight indentation down the face with- 
out a stop between the eyes. The jaws should be 
long and very powerful, with a large black nose 
and open nostrils. 

Eyes.—Small and very black, almond shape 
preferred. Lips should meet as tightly as possible 
without a fold and not too deep at the corner. 

Teeth should be regular in shape and should 
meet exactly; any deviation such as a pig-jaw or 
being undershot is a great fault. 


the body and tapering to a fine point. 


Shoulders.—Strong, muscular and 
chest wide with ribs well rounded. 
Legs.—Fore legs perfectly straight with well 
developed muscles, not out at the shoulders but set 
on racing lines and very strong at the pastern 
joints. The hind legs are long and in proportion 
to the fore legs, muscular, with good, strong, 
straight hocks, well let down near the ground. 


Feet.—More resemble those of a cat than a 


slanting, 


hare. 

Color.—Other points being equal, an entirely 
white dog shall win over one with markings. 

Coat.—Short, close and stiff to the touch, with 
a fine gloss. 

Tail.—Short in proportion to the size of the 
dog, set on very low down, thick where it joins 
It should 
be carried without curl, and never on the back. 

Weight.—-From fifteen to fifty pounds. 

Following the careful description of the dog’s 
points, a scale is given concerning the points, then 
Two illustrations of this 
breed are given, each being of valuable show dogs. 


a page of **comments.”’ 


Seventy-five breeds of dogs are described in this 
book, among them being seventeen varieties of 
terriers. 
tions is devoted to the treatment of the dog in 


A chapter at the end of these descrip- 


health, and gives many valuable suggestions about 


when, how often and with what to feed puppies 
and grown dogs, a subject this paper will take up 
in another issue. 


The Little Mother 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


6 AND NOTES 


ie 


The proposition of a fair to be held next No- 
vember for the League has met with much encour- 
agement, and a number of kind offers have been 
received. 


One member has promised twelve arti- 
cles this week. Let us therefore consider it a 
settled thing that we are to have a fair for the 
League next fall at such a time and place as cir- 
cumstances warrant, and let us all see how many 
salable articles we can collect for it through the 
summer. 


‘We are again feeling the narrowness of our yard 
for dogs. As families go away or move they leave 
both cats and dogs to their fate. We have had a 
_dear and delightful little female fox terrier with us 
for two or more weeks. No one wants her—that 
is, no one with whom we could trust her; for were 
she to be treated in the least harshly she would 
suffer greatly. She gets frequent rebuffs from the 
Little Mother, who does not allow her to frisk 
about too near her kittens, and our great golden 
angora, King Midas, administers literally a sharp 
rebuke almost daily. Still Foxie tries to play with 
the cats, kittens, also with other dogs, and if re- 
pulsed is never cast down more than a minute. 


The Little Mother is a cat deserving of honor- 
She came to us before Christmas 
at a time when there was so much to be thought 
of that no one remembers her previous history. 
Where a number of yellow and white cats are re- 
corded in a few weeks it is not strange that neither 


able mention. 


our matron nor our clerk. can recall the story of: 


this one. We only know that there must have been 
some special reason why she should neither be put 
_to sleep nor given away. A few weeks ago she pre- 


sented the League with a family of kittens, two of. 


which were saved. Miss Sophia Hale, one of our 
very kind members, sent us a large and handsome 
cat basket, and in that the Little Mother; also 
known as Pittising, is rearing her blue-eyed beau- 
ties. But it is of her sweet, motherly disposition 
I wish to write. If by any chance she can get a 
little waif into her basket that has been brought 
in from the streets she loves it as her own. Three 


times she has adopted such children. The first, 


4 


being nearly as large as she, we took away from 
her after she had comforted it up and made it 
Next she took 
a tiny black baby (her own are yellow and white, 


happy in its strange surroundings. 


- like herself) that a woman found thrown down on 


the sidewalk in a paper bag. There were two kit- 
tens in the bag, cruelly dropped to die in the gut- 
ter. One was dead when the woman picked up 
the bag; the other had just enough strength left to 
wail piteously and thus attract attention to the bag. 
The dear Little Mother left her own babies and 
jumped up on the table where the wretched little 
creature had been put for a moment when first 
brought in. She heard its pitiful cries, rushed to 
its relief, and soon it was in her basket, closely 
snuggled to her warm, loving breast. The third 
adopted baby was a handsome little maltese kitten, 
which she seems almost to prefer to her own. 


Alice and the Little Mother 

There is another most interesting fact connected 
with the Little Mother. All who have read our 
last annual report will remember about Alice, the 
wretched, starved, abused, flea-ridden dog, picked 
up on Washington street last January, wild with 
long continued neglect. She has never quite re- 
covered from what she evidently had suffered be- 
fore we took her, but she is contented and, I think, 
happy, and she shows the most devoted love and 
gratitude to those who have cared for her. 

Since the Little Mother took possession of the 
handsome basket with her family Alice has shown 
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the greatest interest or curiosity in the basket and 
its inmates, and will sit a long time perfectly still, 
very near the basket, her soft, beautiful eyes fixed 
on the kittens as if fascinated by the sight. A 
week ago I thought I would try my prentice hand 
at taking photographs and carried my camera to 
the League. It wasa bright day. Mrs. Vincent, 

the matron, brought down from the cats’ room 
- first a basketful of cats and kittens, then an apron- 
We put 


them out on the run,—the roof garden, we like to 


ful, and I carried one load in my arms. 


call it,—and I began my attempts, but soon there 
was a clamor at the window, and, behold, Alice, 
her paws up on the sill, her eyes fixed eagerly 
upon the Little Mother’s basket which we had 
placed as conspicuously as possible, making the 
most urgent signs that she also should be taken 
out to stand guard over the basket. 

So we opened the window that leads from the 
house to the run, and out came Alice and took up 
her stand as usual near the basket. I made sev- 
eral attempts to get a good picture of the whole 
scene, and shall venture to show our readers one 
or more of the results, begging them not to be too 
critical. Photography I fear is not my forte, but 
I wish some of our members who are talented that 
way would visit the League and give us the bene- 
fit of their talent. 


To Junior Members of the League 

An entertainment will be given to the Junior 
members of the Animal Rescue League, Satur- 
day, June 7, at eleyen:o’clocktajim.,.ia the Park 
Street Church and. social parlors... The president 
will give a lantern-slide talk of about half an hour, 
which will be followed by music and _refresh- 
ments. All who feel inclined to aid the League 
by promising sandwiches, cake or money toward 
ice cream and other expenses may write to Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, 68 Carver street, who will be 
very grateful for any such assistance. Junior mem- 
bers admitted upon showing their invitation cards. 
Friends who wish to attend are expected to pay 
at the door fifteen cents for children and twenty- 
adults. The janitor, Mr. Bruce, has 
kindly consented to receive contributions any time 
Saturday forenoon before the entertainment be- 
gins, at the entrance on Park street. 


five for 


Our visitor, Miss Hilliard, has investigated 
ninety homes in ten weeks offered for our dogs 
and cats and succeeded in placing thirty-four 
animals in good homes. | 


WE WANT SUBSCRIBERS 


Members and friends of the League will do us 
a great favor by sending in subscription to this 
The amount 
may be sent in postage stamps if preferred. 


paper which is fifty cents per year. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 


to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 
Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
- - $f. 


Junior Members - - - 25cents fi 


Associate Members 


BOARDING PLACES FOR DOGS AND CATS. 


— 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and - 
Cats a specialty. 


appress E, L. SOUTHER, ~ 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MISS CZARINA LITTLEFIELD, 
26 Summit Street, Roslindale, Mass. 


WILL TAKE KIND CARE OF SMALL DOGS. . 


For care of pet cats or small dogs 
this summer, address 


MISS ALICE E. HINCKLEY, 
78 CHARLES STREET, AUBURNDALE, MASS, 


DO YOU WANT REST? 


OU can have it in a cosey cottage in a sunny — 

clearing among the pines. Fresh vegetables, 

pure milk and health foods. Close to post office 

and railroad station. Those interested in humane 

work especially welcome. Pets cared for. Terms 
moderate. Opens June 16. Apply to 


MRS. AURELIA HALL BONNEY, West Hanover, Mass. 


a 


%, 
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LANGHAM HOTEL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


- American and European Plans. 


GEORGE H. PAGE, 
Proprietor. 


“Che Show Dog.” 


By H. W. HUNTINGTON, : 


Late President National Greyhound Club of America ang 


author of ‘My Dog and I,” 


“PAAHE SHOW DOG” is written to help the fancier in 
the direction in which aid is most needed. By con- 
sulting the 120 illustrations from life found in the 

book, he can at once distinguish each breed, and by studying 
the conformation as well as the “standards ” 
ments” given, tell how near to perfection the dog under 
examination comes. The combination of “do’s” and 

“don’t’s ” tell him what to look for and to avoid, and help 

It is as valuable to 

The book is bound 
handsomely in cloth, the cover printed in two colors, and 
contains 244 pages. A booklet of criticisms both from the 
press and prominent dog fanciers from Maine to California 
will be sent free on application. The book will be sent to 
any address by remitting the price ($2.00) to the author, 


and“ com- 


him in arriving at a correct decision. 
the mature dog fancier as to the novice. 


H. W. HUNTINGTON, 


Providence, R. Ib 


r5 


Patrician Oxfords 


This cut represents the Colonial Tie. 


Colonial Ties Other Oxfords 
$3.50 $3.00 


For Sale in Boston only by us. 


R. H. WHITE CO. 


DASA A AO NO AGF AGF AO AO QO WO 


ESTABLISHED 3830. 


ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 


INCORPORATED 


& PRINTERS & 


24 FRANKLIN STREET, # BOSTON. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


JAYNES’ MAGIC INSECT POWDER — 


GUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies, and all Household Insects or money 
refunded. 


; 
Mr. Wm. H. Kelley, 42a Pleasant St., Lynn, Mass., says: ed 
The trials of a house agent are serious and many. In my case, with fifty-one tenements in charge, I have had much 


experience, and find that the greatest annoyance is water-bugs, roaches and bedbugs. When a tenant leaves, one must see 
that the house is in good condition and clean before it is fit to let again. So then begins the fight. For ten years I have 


had these troubles to contend with, the bedbugs in particular. To kill I have used kerosene, benzine, poisons, powders, 
and advertised articles one after another; but never, until I bought and used according to directions a box of 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder, did I find the real article,the one remedy for all my troubles. Take that 
powder, go into a room, close the doors and windows, blow the powder until the room is full of dust, and your work is done, 
for the next morning you can sweep up the dead. For the past two years I have used your Magic Insect Powder ; could 
not be without it. Have recommended it to dozens, and hope that Magic Insect Powder will continue to be the grand 
success that I have found it. 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President of the Animal Rescue League, says: 


I have found Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder remarkably efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


TRADE MARK. 


3 STORES: 50 WASHINGTON ST., M3 SUNMER ST., 877 WASHINGTON sr. - 


Corner HANOVER. Corner SOUTH. Opposite OAK. 


IVER JOHNSON DOG CRATES, Village Street Veterinary 


Hospital = 


Animals. 


nection with the Hospital. 


Made for shipping the largest size Dogs or the | visited in their own stables, at any time. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of ee hae ) % - oe 
; ie oR Ba ; 
Established under present management in 1883, 


The only building in Boston especially 
designed and erected as a Hoo ores 


A Shoeing Forge is: maintenance in con- i! 


Animals received into the Hospital, 2 


@ 


smallest Puppy or Kitten. | aati . a e 

Send or call for book with full description of the above. © : LYM AN & OSGOOD, Veterinarians 4 : | 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS Co: SY VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. — 
163-165 WASHINGTON STREET. Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. | ay 


